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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



August and September, 



tion," "the most abject copy conceivable of a perni- 
cious foreign idea," " a delusion than which a more 
complete can not be imagined." "What other 
powerful nation has dispensed with a standing army ? 
What other nation with an immense seaboard has 
maintained but an insignificant fleet? It has been 
our glory to be safe, though without fortresses, fleets 
or armies." 

We believe Sumner would have called these sen- 
tences a most consummate practical statement of his 
argument, and that he would have recognized his 
own voice in the following magnificent passage from 
the same speech of President Eliot : 

"Now, Gentlemen, I, too, believe that this na- 
tion has a mission in the world, a noble mission ; 
but it is not that one (of armed force) . It is not 
by force of arms that we may best commend to the 
peoples of the earth the blessings of liberty and self- 
government ; but rather by taking millions from va- 
rious peoples into our own land, and here giving 
them experience of the advantages of freedom. . . . 
There is only one other means by which we should 
teach these principles to men. It is by example — 
by giving persuasive example of happiness and pros- 
perity, arrived at through living in freedom and at 
peace. Never should we advocate the extension of 
our institutions by force of arms, either on sea or 
land. Never should we attempt to force another na- 
tion to adopt arbitration or any other doctrine of 
peace." 

The Czar's Note. 

The note, given in full on page 191, which the 
Czar of Russia, on the 24th of August, through his 
foreign minister, handed to the representatives at St. 
Petersburg of the European powers, calling for a 
conference in the interests of a reduction of arma- 
ments and of peace, will, if it proves to be meant 
seriously, stand as one of the most important state 
documents issued during this century. The note 
was unexpected, and has produced a profound im- 
pression in Europe. Various motives have been as- 
signed for the issuing of the call for a conference at 
the present time, but the note itself bears evidence 
that the motives there given are the real ones which 
determined the Czar's course. His reasons for de- 
siring a reduction of armaments are the same as 
those put forth by the friends of peace for many 
years, namely, that the constant increase of arma- 
ments tends to insecurity instead of peace, that they 
are a crushing load on the people and that they pre- 
vent the development of those interests on which 
human welfare everywhere depends. 

The note has met with a favorable reception nearly 
everywhere in Europe, though of course there have 
been cynical slurs and imputation of bad motives. 
The difficulties in the way of such a conference are 
pointed out particularly in France, but the purpose 



of Emperor Nicholas is in general highly praised. 
It is thought that the governments of other European 
nations knew of the Czar's intention, and that there- 
fore the conference is sure to meet. The large ap- 
proval given by the European press will make it 
much easier to secure the consent of the governments 
to the holding of the conference. It is recognized 
in all intelligent quarters in Europe that the mad 
rivalry in armaments must before long cease, either 
through the awful cataclysim which the Czar points 
out or through some peaceful agreement of the pow- 
ers. The hour has come for the beginning of dis- 
armament. The authoritative voice in its behalf has 
been heard none too soon. One trembles to think 
what may happen in Europe in the near future if the 
Czar's purpose should fail of realization. The con- 
ference, it seems to us, will be held because it must 
be held, if ruin, widespread and fearful, is to be 
averted. 

All good men everywhere will watch with the 
greatest interest the developments which the Czar's 
move brings about. It may be, we can not help be- 
lieving that it is, the beginning of one of the grandest 
and most beneficent movements which history has 
ever recorded. 



Editorial Notes. 



On Tuesday, July 26th, the French ambassador, M. 
Jules Cambon, presented to President McKinley a mes- 
sage from the Spanish government looking to the end of 
the war. On Saturday following the President, after much 
consultation with his cabinet and a further conference 
with M. Cambon, communicated his reply to the Spanish 
overtures, stating the terms of peace acceptable to the 
United States. On August 6th, the Spanish Cabinet 
formulated its reply to the President's terms, which were 
virtually accepted. After approval by the Queen Regent 
the reply was sent by way of Paris to Washington, where 
it was received on the 8th and communicated to the 
President on the 9th. On the 10th, the peace protocol 
prepared by Secretary Day was approved by the French 
Ambassador and forwarded to Madrid. On the 11th 
the Spanish Cabinet instructed Ambassador Cambon to 
sign the protocol, and the President cabled to the generals 
of the army and navy to suspend all hostilities. On the 
12th at twenty-three minutes past 4 o'clock the protocol 
was signed by Ambassador Cambon and Secretary Day, 
and the war was virtually ended. The ceremony of signing 
the protocol in the cabinet room at the White House, with 
President McKinley sitting at the head of the table, was 
simple but impressive. Out of courtesy the copy intended 
for Spain was signed first. After the signatures were 
affixed all present joined in congratulations over the 
beneficent attainment. Final word was then sent to the 
army and the navy that hostilities should cease. 



